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CHARACTER IS POWER. 


f ere PROVO CITY, UTAH, NOVEMBER 15, 1900. 


#3 


ELIIERARY. 


«‘Hallowed Be Thy Name.” 


It may seem strange to say that as I look 
back upon my childhood, the one thing 
there which is sweetest and dearest for we 
to remember is—death. 

Thad never seen death before, and when 
our mother came home that spring evening 
and told that little Roy was dead, my 
brother and I were frightened—terribly 
frightened, as children always are when that 
which has been so dreaded has become a 
reality. 

Ray was our sister’s baby, and had 
played with us since he first learned to walk. 

We stole very softly up to the great hay- 
window in our dining-room, and looked out 
upon the silent house across the street. The 
room in which the baby lay we knew for we 
had asked our mother, and we shuddered as 
we saw the drawn window-shades and crept 
very close to each other and sobbed. 

It was thus our mother found us and 
comforted us. ‘‘Wait until to-morrow, my 
children,’’ she said, ‘‘When you look upon 
our little darling you will cry no more.”’ 

But long after she had tucked us in our 
little white beds, we raised up and whispered 
across the room to each other. What 
would Ray be like if God had touched him, 
would he not be more beautiful than we 
could imagine? But if, indeed, he was with 
God, why was our mother so pale and si- 
lent? And I wonder why she had kissed us 
twice that night, and pressed us in her arms 
until I had cried out in pain, and why she 


had said very softly, as she left the room, 
‘*Thank God, my babies are both here.’’ 


It was afternoon before we were taken to 
the quiet house across the way. We kept 
very close to our mother, and when sister 
came and kissed us we cried out at sight of 
her weary white face. 

And then we entered the room. There were 
flowers everywhere, white and fresh, and 
beautiful! In one corner, on a low stand, 
was a little coffin, and in it was Baby Ray. 
I shall never forget how he looked with his 
sunny curls falling over his spotless. dress, 
and the cluster of white buds in his hand. 

And as we looked I cried for joy! Aye, 
God had touched him and he was beautiful 
beyond compare! 

And then I put out a finger,—the little 
curious finger of a child, and touched the 
dead baby’s forehead, and started back with 
a sharp ery, ‘*Oh, Ernest, it’s cold!’’ 

But then that Something Sublime which 
God always sends with death came to me. 
Perhaps it was because the dead was a lit- 
tle child, and because we were children and 
better then than we are now, but as I 
looked, very gently to myself 1 murmured, 
‘Thank God Ray is dead.’’ Since then I 
have looked upon many dead. Some who 
were so dear tome that God alone knows 
how bitter those partings were! 

And sometimes I have looked and said, 
‘‘Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord.’’? And still again have 1 seen death 
when ‘‘Thou, ob Lord, were not there! ’’ 

But always has come to me that feeling of 
peace which came when I stood by our little 
one, dead, so long ago. 

And thus it is that I say the most precious 
of my early recollections is death, because 
Ihave learned to look upon it and say, 
‘Hallowed be thy name.’’ 

BETHANY. 
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Aunt Alva’s Story. 


‘You dear old auntie, what a lovely 
cozy looking fireside! I do believe you 
knew we were coming,” cried Madge Lee in 
a cheery, happy voice as she led several of 
her companions into the cozy parlor of 
Alva Willis. 

“Aunt Alva, you know you promised me 
the story of your life sometime. This is the 
very nicest evening for such a story. We 
want to know why such a sweet little woman 
was never married.”’ 

‘““Well, Madge, do give me a chance to 
answer,’’ was the laughing reply. ‘You 
won’t even give me time to act as hostess to 
your companions. Come, my dears, sit 
down and make yourselves comfortable, 
and I will try to make your afternoon a 
pleasant one. But first of all I want to ask 
you about meeting. It seems as though I 
never shall be able to get out any more.”’ 

‘We had a lovely meeting, auntie,’’ ex- 
claimed the girls.’ 


‘The loveliest gentleman you ever saw 
spoke, and he did speak so nice,’’ said Rose 
Wood, the most impulsive girl of the crowd. 

The remark caused a merry peal of 
laughter, and Madge said, ‘‘I do believe 
Rose has fallen in love at last, and with a 
man old enough to be her father.’’ 

Rose blushed furiously, but Madge laugh- 
ingly went on, ‘‘Never mind, Rose, he’s one 
of Will’s converts. I heard papa ask him 
home, and you can come over to our house 
and see him.’’ 

‘‘Was he not converted in rather an un- 
usual way?’’ asked one of the girls. 

‘‘Yes, Will says nothing but the hand of 
God could have caused the conversion.” 

‘* Where did you say he is from?”’ 

‘*He is from the Southern States.”’ 

‘Ts he not rather a peculiar man? ”’ 

‘*Oh, bother on the man! we came to hear 
auntie’s story. Let us be quiet,” exclaimed 
Rose, impatiently. 

Alva Willis was a slender little woman of 
about thirty-five years of age, with dark ex- 
pressive eyes and luxuriant black hair 
combed neatly from her broad, refined look- 
ing forehead. Her features were not pretty, 
yet the expression on her face made her 


seem beautiful in the eyes of all who knew 
her. She was always kind and cheerful, yet 
one could see that she had suffered some 
great disappointment in life. 

Most of the girls called her auntie, and 
whenever any of them had a heart trouble 
or something to confide, they always came 
to her, for she had a brilliant mind and a 
sympathetic heart, and no one ever went 
away without being better for the visit. 

Miss Willis drew her chair close to the 
large old-fashioned fire-place, and the girls 
gathered around her. As she looked on 
their eager faces she said, ‘‘I never have 
seen girls in my life who were not eager for 
a love story. I have never told mine, but 
I will not disappoint you, that is if you will 
promise not to interrupt me.”’ 

Of course the girls promised and Aunt 
Alva began: ‘‘I was born in a large old- 
fashioned farm house in West Virginia. 
When I was about six years of age we 
moved to the city of Charleston. As I was 
the youngest child, and we were then in 
comfortable circumstances, my parents de- 
cided to have me educated at the best 
schools. I was sent to a Catholic seminary, 
where I remained until I was seventeen. 

‘*During this time my mother had become 
quite a leader in society, and wished me to 
be introduced to the fashionable world with 
great formality. She and I planned for 
weeks, and at last I was ready. 


‘‘T well remember the occasion. It was a 
reception for one of the leading generals of 
the city. When the time came to go I was 
all excitement, and father said I acted more 
like a miss of twelve than a young lady of 
eighteen. Of course this sobered me and I 
became very dignified. 


‘*As I entered the ball room I was almost 
intoxicated by the beautiful costumes, the 
brilliant surroundings, and the dazzling 
lights. Isoon got used tothe glare and 
confusion, however, and enjoyed myself 
very much. 

‘‘My first introduction, after greeting my 
hostess, was to the general’s son. He asked 
for a waltz and I gladly consented, for, to 
tell the truth, I was fascinated i this hand- 
some straniven: Je 
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‘*But, auntie, what did he look like?’ 
asked Madge, forgetting her promise. 

‘Now, Madge, you promised not to inter- 
rupt me, but girls are so impatient about 
the looks of a young man, so I will tell 
you. He was tall and commanding, with 
fair hair and blue eyes.”’ 

‘“Why, auntie, you said he was hand- 
some, and yet you said he had white hair,” 
said Rose innocently. 

‘‘Now, girls, I can’t tell my story if you 
keep interrupting me. 

‘*We became great friends, and soon our 
friendship ripened into love. I loved him 
with all the passion of my southern nature, 
and when he asked me to share his life | 
gladly consented. Oh! those were happy 
days, but such sublime happiness cannot 
last. 

“Shortly after our engagement a tract 
was left on our doorstep by a Mormon 
elder. Out of curiosity I picked it up, think- 
ing I should like to know what these pe- 
culiar people believe in. AsI read I be- 
came interested. [ saw nothing peculiar 
about the doctrine, save that it taught some 
of the grandest sentiments I ever read. [I 
took the tract to father and mother, and 
they became as much interested as I had 
been. We visited a meeting of the elders, 
and there heard the same precious truths. 
Father and mother were converted and bap- 
tized. I knew the words were true, but I 
also knew Frank was bitter against the 
Mormons. This thought weighed upon my 
mind. Howcould I[ part with one whom I 
loved better than life, and join a despised 
people? I took my burden to the Lord and 
it was made plainto me that I should be- 
come a member of this church. 

‘Shortly after I was baptized; but still 
my mind was ill at ease Frank noticed my 
depression and begged for an explanation. 
I evaded him. I humbly prayed for strength 
to tell him, and one evening I decided to 
do so. 

‘*Frank, I said, do you think anything I 
could do would part us?’’ 

‘"No, Alva, but why ask that question?”’ 

‘*Are you sure, Frank? because I am go- 
ing to tell you something that will make you 
hate me.’’ 


‘“ What do you mean, Alva? I hate you! 
You do not know the depth of my love.’’ 

‘“We shall see,’’ I replied. ‘‘Frank, I 
have become a Mormon,’’ 

‘*My God! Alva,’’ he exclaimed, pushing 
me from him and starting back as though 
struck by a blow. ‘Surely you do not mean 
it. Take it back, for I cannot part with 
you, yet I cannot join such a people.’’ 

‘*His face was deathly pale, and his words 
conveyed the agony of his soul. God helped 
me in that bitter hour or I should have 
given in to his pleadings. Tho my heart was - 
breaking I said, ‘Frank, I cannot renounce 
the religion that has become as dear as life 
to me.’*”’ 

‘Then we must part, and may God for- 
give you for wrecking my life,’’ said he, 
hoarsely, and was gone. 

‘‘T stood as tho I had been turned to stone. 
I never saw him after, but I have never for- 
gotten him, and my love has never grown 
dim. [ was sick for many weeks after the 
parting, and when I was well they told me 
Frank had gone to Europe, and since com- 
ing to Utah I have heard that he was mar- 
ried. All this happened fifteen years ago. 
I have had many offers of marriage since 
then, but I remain true to my first love. 
There, girls, you have my story and you 
know why I am an old maid.”’ 

‘Tell us his name, auntie, we should very 
much like to know,’’ said Lily. 

‘‘No, dear, his name shall always be 
sacred with me,’’ replied Miss Willis, sadly. 

**But, auntie, would you still marry him 
if he were single and were a Mormon?” 
asked Madge. 


Miss Willis turned silently away, but the 
tear in her eye spoke more eloquently than 
words. 


The girls were silent for a moment, then 
with one impulse they threw their arms 
around her and eried, ‘‘You poor, dear 
auntie, how much you have suffered. We 
will love you more than ever now.”’ 

* * & 

When Madge reached home, the same 
gentleman who had spoken in meeting was 
introduced to her. as Bro. Moore, Will’s 
friend from West Virginia. 
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_ From West Virginia? thought Madge. 
That’s where auntie lived, I should like to 
ask him if he had known her. 

Mr. Lee was called away and Madge was 
left to entertain the visitor. She decided to 
gratify her curiosity, and said, ‘‘Pardon 
me, Bro. Moore, but did I not understand 
that you are from West Virginia? ’’ 

‘‘T am pleased to say that I am.’’ 

‘““Were you ever acquainted with a family 
living in Charleston named Willis?”’ 

Bro. Moore hesitated, then answered 
huskily, ‘‘ Yes, I knew one, but why should 
you ask me about them?”’ 

‘Because I have an aunt named Alva 
Willis, who once lived in Charleston. She 
was engaged to be married, but became a 
Mormon and——”’ 

But Madge did not proceed, for the visitor 
had caught both her hands in his and was 
saying hastily, ‘‘Alva Willis here? I came 
to Utah to find her. Take me to her at once. 
But no, she is married now and I must be 
eontent.’?’ : 

He sank back into his seat and covered his 
face with his hands. Madge could not 
wait, ‘‘She isn’t married; she’s been true to 
you all these years, tho she heard you 
were married. You ought to be ashamed for 
having gone off and left her.’’ And Madge 
was actually laughing and crying at the 

_ same time. 

They were soon atthe door of Miss Willis, 
and Madge quietly opening it, gently pushed 
him in. She heard a low cry of joy, but 
hastily closed the door and rushed away, 
thinking the scene too sacred for her to be- 
hold. But she always claims the credit of 
finding Aunt Alva a husband. 

PHEBE CAMPBELL. 


oo 6 


Be noble! and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own. 

— Lowell. 


So nigh is gradeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When duty whispers low, ‘Thou must,”’ 
The youth replies, ‘‘I ean.’’ 
—Hmerson. 


A Ballade of Books. 
Let it be old, let it be new, 
Let it be stolen, borrowWed, bought; 
Let it hold tales, or false or true, 
Prose, or the poet’s soaring thought; 
Let it be worth great sums or naught, 
In paper bound or calf infurled; 
Here lies the treasure that I sought; 
Give me a book—and take the world. 


I care not if it be a thing 
That bibliomaniacs would prize, 
Great verse that owns the epic’s ring, 
Or rhymes to Cynthia’s blue eyes; 
The counsel of the sages wise, 
A bit of pathos tear impearled, 
All, all I love, nor one despise; 
Give me a book—and take the world. 


Missal embossed with blue and gold, 
Fresh sample of the printer’s art, 
A first edition torn and old, 
Kach has its corner in my heart; 
A modern novel gay and smart, 
Romance with hero frilled and curled, 
Behold, I choose the better part; 
Give me a book—and take the world. 
TD’ Envoi. 
Seller of books, a lover prays 
That not at her your wrath be hurled. 
Haunt you she must through all her days; 
Give me a book—and take the world. 
—Munsey’s Magazine. 
oo 6 
Cheer Your Fellow-man. 
If you should see a fellow-man with troub- 
le’s flag unfurled, 
An’ lookin’ like he didn’t have a friend in 
all the world, 
Go up and slap him on the back, an’ holler, 
‘* How d’ you do?”’ 
An’ grasp his hand so warm he’ll know he 
has a friend in you; 
Then ax him what’s a-hurtin’, an’ laugh 
his cares away, 
An’ tell him that the darkest night is just 
before the day; 
Don’t talk graveyard palaver, but say it 
right out loud, 
That God will sprinkle sunshine in the trail 


of every cloud, 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 
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PEDAGOGICAL. 


Associations and Surroundings. 

There is no such thing as absolute in- 
dependence; yet, as Emerson says, a person 
is free to choose his influences. His asso- 
ciations and surroundings may be improved: 
they may be varied or changed for the pur- 
pose of self-culture. 

I onee spent a forenoon in a part of the 
city which at that time was the downtown of 
the sailors. It was densely crowded with a 
class of people and a class of houses which 
were well adapted for the process of fleecing 
sailors. In exchange for the earnings of a 
long voyage, the sailors received a little 
cheap stimulation, pleasure and outfitting. 
There were under-ground dives, the odors 
of cheap combinations of alcohol and to- 
bacco, the strains of poor musie, a cheap 
theatre with flashy display bills, pawnshops, 
‘‘ladies*’ in gowns and paint, coffee 
‘‘joints,’’ and innumerable furnishing and 
outfitting stores; all conducted by the para- 
sites of humanity, low, dirty, cunning, trick- 
ery, impudent, anything but noble. A few 
hours of such influences had a peculiar ef- 
fect on me:I felt as if I had taken on the 
character of the people and the place—I felt 
depressed, dissatisfied, cheap, guilty, insig- 
nificant. 

At length I eame out on to the great 
thoroughfare of the city, and stood before a 
large picture store, in the window of which 
was a fine portrait of Washington. The 
picture arrested my attention with an un- 
wonted power of attractiveness, and I gazed 
at it for quite awhile, until, (as it now seems 
to me,) I must have taken on somewhat of 
tue character of the original from it. Little 
by little the higher feelinos asserted them- 
selves in me—maenanimity, self-respect, in- 
tegrity, calmness, efficiency, strength; and 
in fifteen minutes all the unpleasant effects 
of the morning’s influences were completely 
neutralized as effectually as if I had never 
passed through such a contagion of low 
conscience. : 


Suppose a lifetime of such dirty surround- 
ings. I say the ultimate result would be to 
mould the character until it should corre- 
spond with the type of the district. 

Instead of a fifteen minutes’ association 
with that picture, suppose a lifetime asso- 
ciation with the original—suppose a life- 
time association with a society of the peers 
of the original. I say the ultimate result 
would be to mould the character until it 
should correspond with the type of that so- 
ciety. 

Now, then, this principle, the influences 
and power of associations and surround- 
ings, is of great importance in its applica- 
tion to self-culture. In matters of self- 
culture, the phrenologist advises a change 
or variation in the person’s associations 
and surroundings, corresponding with the 
change or variation sought to be effected in 
the person’s character. Take Self-Esteem 
as an instance which will suffice for all in- 
stances. If Self-Esteem is to be developed, 
the phrenologist advises a change in the 
daily associations and surroundings of the 
person, so that such development will not 
be merely favored but even compelled. 
Where Self-Esteem is weak and inactive, it 
is always safe.to infer that the associations 
and surroundings are not such as even 
favor development of the faculty: where it is 
weak but active, we may infer a better con- 
dition of associations and surroundings. 
In order to develop the faculty vigorously, 
the associations and surroupdings must be 
such as will compel development. For this 
purpose the person is advised not to asso- 
ciate with those who lack Self-Esteem, but 
to seek and procure a society where Self- 
Kisteem prevails. And the new associations 
and surroundings must become his daily 
and continual influences; he must quit the 
old associations and surroundings, at least 
until full development of the faculty is at- 
tained. In his new surroundings he will at 
first experience considerable embarrass- 
ment and inability to mingle and carry 
himself comfortably, and he may wince un- 
der the moral suasion to conform tv the self- 
esteeming ways of the new community; but 
gradually, and as the faculty improves, he 
will become used to the broad glare of Self- 
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Esteem, and come to a realization of his 
own importance. The moment he attains to 
the perfect ability to hold up his head in 
this proud community and feel that he is 
wmnong equals, that moment will he find that 
his Self-Esteem has attained its full develop- 
ment. Such is the power, the coercive power, 
of society’s Self-Msteem over that of any of 
its members; for in moral power, just as in 
physical power, the community is superior 
to the individual, and in a conflict between 
them the individual must succumb. 

And so of any other faculty or group of 
faculties, mental or physical; there is in as- 
sociations and surroundings a stimulus, 
which the phrenologist finds of vast import- 
ance when giving advice in self-culture.— 
John I. Bernard. 


oo © 
Points on Phrenology. 


Phrenology is not bumpology, but is the 
science of reading character from the whole 
man. 


The circumference of the head is no more 
an indication of mental capacity than 
weight of brain. 


Study phrenology and you will study 
yourself; the moment you begin to study 
yourself you will take ona new life, and 
have no use for drugs or dogmas. 


It amuses phrenologists to read how 
surgeons or physicians carefully weigh 
brains, by filling empty skulls with sand and 
shot, try to measure brain and mental ca- 
pacity, 


It all depends upon which parts of the 
brain are mostly developed. If the pos- 
terior brain greatly predominates and the 
anterior lobes are shallow, the man would 
display a very different character than he 
would if the order was reversed, 


Charles Brodie Patterson says: ‘Tt does 
not follow because the medical profession 
has a certain knowledge of anatomy, that it 
understands the workings of the human 
mind; in fact the whole history of medicine 
shows the reverse of this,” 
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A Letter from the Exploring Expedition. 


[The following letter is published by per- 
mission of Acting-President Brimhall. As it 
comes from the scientific expedition we place 
it in the department of science. ] 

SANTA Rosa, MEX., Oct. 20, 1900. 


Dr. Geo. H. Brimhall, Acting-President B. 
Y. Academy: 
DEAR BROTHER: 

Our party, consisting of Bros. Fairbanks, 
Magleby, Henning, Tolton and myself, (the 
other members of the expedition, under 
Prof. Wolfe, went with the horses that were 
jaded, by a less mountaineous route,) ac- 
companied by an Indian guide, left camp at 
San Luis about 9 o’elock and came up a 
deep canyon, called a baranca, until we 
reached an Indian village by the same 
name. To our surprise we found sugar-cane 
fields and a sugar mill, or rather a pilon- 
cillo factory. Piloncillo is a kind of brown 
sugar, resembling, in looks, our maple- 
sugar at home. It is much used among the 


Indians and Mexicans, in fact in places 


nothing else in the shape of sweets can be 
obtained. 

The cane fields were the little patches of 
land formed by the wash of the river, and 
even the steep side hills were utilized, but 
usually on the steeper places corn was 
planted, Here we changed guides, as the 
first knew the route no farther, and another 
brought us to our night camp. The limited 
knowledge of the natives concerning their 
own mountain country is surprising. Often 
we find grown men who have never been five 
miles away from their home. Our euide was 
aman fifty years old at least, and a fore- 
noon’s drive with slow pack animals took 
him to the limit of his knowledge. Our ex- 
pedition is a surprise and wonder to these 
simple folks. Why sane men will leave home 
and travel the incomprehensible distance 
we have, merely for the sake of getting 
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knowledge, is an enigma to them. That 
afternoon’s travel, and the next morning’s, 
was through scenery that rivals anything 
heretofore seen. Where beautiful, it was 
the most beautiful, with palms, pines and 
ferns, intermixed with many trees of rare 
foliage unknown to us; where grand, it was 
the grandest, with bare cliffs from a thou- 
sand to two thousand feet high, and so close 
together that the canyon resembles the 
Royal Gorge in Colorado. We were in the 
tropics, and in the mildest mountain scenery 


of the Sierra Madre. 
Tuesday we climbed a steep mountain, the 


steepest and highest yet, being about 4,250 
feet above San Luis. From the top we could 
see the ocean of mountains behind us, and 
a level plain like an ocean of prairie before 
us. Some thought we saw the Pacific, but 
we were hardly near enough for that, 
though we were high enough. 

Then began our descent. Climbing is 
hard, but descending is harder. Our ani- 
mals were very tired, therefore we stopped 
at a little ranch for our camp Tuesday. I 
must tell you about the ranch, called El 
Metate, for here I took the place of doctor 
for the first time on our trip. It seems that 
the rural folks think that every intelligent 
white man is a physician. When, therefore, 
Bro. Henning andI wentto the ranch to 
buy tortillas and cheese we were asked if 
we could not cure the chief lady, as she was 
suffering from a severe pain in the region 
of the stomach. I refused at first to have 
anything to do with the case, but at Bro. 
Henning’s urging that we ought to do some- 
thing for the standing of the company was 
at stake in the eyes of the people, I de- 
termined to give the lady what I had, tho 
it was only quinine. Consequently I mixed 
up a dose, which was bitter enough to give 
her the idea that it was medicine, and imi- 
tating as nearly as possible the looks and 
actions of a learned doctor, I gave it to her. 
In the night we heard crying at the ranch, 
and were alarmed lest my patient had taken 
a turn for the worse, but in the morning 
what was our relief when we received a 
pitcher of milk and some tortillas from the 
sick lady with the cheering remark that she 
was much better, and, in fact, well. Now I 


feel more confident and trust the profession 
will have no reason to be ashamed of me 
and my medicinal practices. I have but one 
medicine to give, quinine, and so am not 
bothered to find out what the ailments are. 

Tuesday we came to a valley, rough some- 
what and rolling, but covered with the most 
luxuriant growth of grass Iever saw. Oak 
trees, bearing many acorns, cover the hills. 
Ten thousand head of stock could live here 
and fatten year in and year out, for there is 
no winter, yet there is not a hoof to be seen. 
We camped early as we needed meat, and 
the boys killed three deer by night. The 
natives say that later the deer get so fat 
on acorns that they can scarcely run, and are 
very plentiful. We also caught a good mess 


of fish from the brook near by. 
Thursday I had some experience, quite 


useful to an explorer. My extra mule failed 
to follow, and we did not notice the fact un- 
til we had traveled three or four hours. I 
went back immediately, as I feared he might 
stray off and not be found again. To my 
joy he was at camp, feeding around, appar- 
ently confident that some of us would come 
back after him. After a short rest for the 
mule I rode, I started back, but night over- 
took me long before I reached camp, and I 
found myself in a deep canyon as dark as 
pitch. It was utterly impossible to follow a 
trail down a creek bed, so I determined to 
camp, and, finding some feed, turned one 
mule loose and tied the other by the foot to 
a bush. The side hill was so steep I was un- 
der the necessity of placing a row of rocks 
on the lower side of my bed to keep me 
from rolling out and down the hill. I was 
soon asleep, comfortable in my poncho and 
saddle blankets, with my saddle as a pillow. 
In the middle of the night, however, I was 
startled by my animals stampeding. The 
loose mule ran snorting up the hill, the 
fastened one broke his bush and ran toward 
me. Jumping up I fastened the latter again, 
and with my gun hunted the cause. Perhaps 
I was not so anxious to find the cause as to 
drive it away, for there was no doubt it was 
a bear. 

The rest of the night was spent in peace- 
ful slumbers, for nothing else happened to 
mar it. By daylight I was hunting my run- 
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away mule, and, to my surprise, when she 
saw me she gave another snort and ran 
farther away. She continued this snorting 
and running for three or four miles over a 
mountain before I could catch her. When, at 
last, I secured her I was so nearly exbausted 
I could scarcely stand. f had had nothing 
to eat since the morning of the day before, 
and it is our custom to eat a light breakfast, 
in most instances only a cup of bean soup. 
With difficulty | reached my camp, but had 
not proceeded far down the river to the 
main camp until T met Bro. Kienke coming 
out to search for me and bringing plenty of 
lunch. f 

Saturday we reached Nuri, a little Indian 
town on the Rio Chico, where we laid in a 
supply of beans, flour, and piloneillo. 
Reaching the valley of the river we found 
ourselves again in the tropics. There are 
beautiful palms, large groves of orange 
trees, bananas, guavas, limes, and fields of 
sugar-cane. We took time to have a feast 
of oranges and guavas. The former were 
hot ripe, but we treated them as Mexicans 
do melons, ate them green, 

Nuri is near the Yagui river, and conse- 
quently the seat of war, and, to our surprise, 
we learn the war is still waging. At Nogales 
we were informed that the trouble was 
virtually over, that the troops were in pos- 
session of the watering places, and that 
hourly it was expected the Yaquis would 
surrender; also that the government was g°0- 
ing to transplant the Indians, thus eom- 
pletely breaking up their tribal organiza- 
tion. Now we learn the rebellion is as 
healthy as ever, that the Indians have no 
idea of giving up, in fact, do not have to 
give up, as they are getting the best of the 
battles. Last night we heard the dull thun- 
der of distant canonading. 

We are now in the Rio Cedros, will tollow 
it to the Mayo, and this river to the coast. . 

Our Sunday meetings are always times of 
rojoicing, for the Lord blesses ws with His 
Holy Spirit, and we are always streneth+ 
ened. "Phe dear old sehool, with yourself 
and Bro. Keeler at its head, is always re- 
nembered in our supplieations, 

T have with me a band of excellent men, 
each one of whom is stviving to do his duty 


humbly before the Lord. Scarcely could any 
be singled out for special mention. 

From now on our travel will be more 
rapid until we reach the City of Mexico, 
where we will be delayed, and again in Yu- 
vatan. We desire to make shipments of 
specimens, and would like to have you, if 
you please, take necessary steps to have 
them brought in free of duty. Our next box 
will go via San Francisco. 

With best wishes to yourself and fellow- 
laborers, 

BENJ. CLUFF, JR. 
Oo Oo & 


Nature and Origin of Soil. 


How prone we mortals are to pass by com- 
mon-place things, and to be constantly en- 
gaged in trying to find something new with 
which to interest ourselves, instead of open- 
ing our eyes to our environments and be- 
holding nature in all her majesty at work. 
But the spirit of the past is changing, and 
we are slowly commencing to cease soaring 
to other realms for fields of thought, and to 
pay more attention to things constantly 
hear us. Since there is nothing with which 
we are more in contact than the soil upon 
which we wall, let us look for a few mo- 
ments into its nature and origin. 

Jt matters not whether-we take samples 
from one of our mountain valleys, from the 
tops of the mountain, or from the fertile 
plains, or barren deserts, we will find the 
soil composed of varied fragments of ma- 
terial, differing aceordingly to the souree 
from whence they come differ.. The soil is 
all formed from rock waste and organie 
substances. It will, therefore, be necessary 
to treat the two sourees separately. 

inst, then, as to roel waste, its nature 
and origin. here is little doubt, from the 
geologist point of view, that when any roek 
material, whether sedimentary, igneous or 
metamorphic, is first brought to the surface 
of the earth it is in masses whieh ean by no 
means be called The dynamical 
agencies must first be allowed to operate 
and change it in its formation if not in its 
chemical composition, Nearly all roeks are 
made up of fragments of various 
bound together by some cementing material, 


soil. 


sizes, 
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and when they are exposed to the atmosphere 
some or all of the sub-aerial agents im- 
mediately commence the work of disintegra- 
tion. Rain falls, cutting holes into which 
the waters-collect and freeze. Frozen water 
expands and splits the -rock open. The 
water dissolves many of the minerals and 
carries them away.in solution. Thus rock 
masses begin to wear away. 

Water is undoubtedly the greatest of the 
agents engaged in the forming of soil. The 
rain falling on mountain slopes gathers fine 
particles of material and carries them into 
rivulets, these in turn carry them and larger 
ones into the rivers. Examine any of our 
mountains and the surrounding valley and 
an idea may be gained of the work. The 
streams carry the fragments along and 
when the transporting is not equal to the 
task then they are deposited. These frag- 
ments vary in size from boulders to minute 
particles, but as they are borne along they 
rub against each other and the tendency is 
to ultimately grind all to powder. The at 
that is deposited on flood plains is usually 
fine, but the coarser material is acted upon 
by atmospheric agencies and disintegrated. 

But we must not deceive ourselves with the 
idea that soil is nothing more than a mass 
of the broken and weathered fragments of 
lifeless rock. As the material gathers and 
becomes thicker, its capacity to hold water 
increases and plant life commences. In time 
these die, wither, decay and finally mix with 
the rock material. This, in turn, gives sup- 
port to a varied class of plant life, and 
thus the work goes on. The soil becomes 
deeper, the roots of the plant push farther 
into the earth, and as life begets life, so soil 
begets soil. 

Still another thought. Plants furnish 
food and make it possible for animals to 
live. First the soil becomes a wonderful 
laboratory where an infinite variety of the 
lower forms live and thrive. These break 
down dead organisms and assist in convert- 
ing them into soil. 
the chief sources of the fertility of the soil. 
Of course both the plant life and animal life 
owe their existence to the amount of water 
held in the soil, and I therefore again re- 


peat, water is the greatest factor in the 
formation of soil, ’ 


They are also one of 


. 


I shall not treat the various ways in 
which our plains, mountains, and valleys 
have been formed, as that does not come 
properly under this heading, but let me say 
that while the process of deposition upon 
the land and beneath the water may be 
called only the bringing together of great 
masses of material in certain localities, it 
nevertheless determines the kind of soil 
which will later be formed in other places. 
No matter whether it is the soil of a valley, 
formed under the water where the rock waste 
has been disintegrated and made fine, or 
whether it is the soil of a river valley, a 
flood plain or a delta, the same rule holds 
good. As everywhere over the continent, the 
dynamical agencies are at work disinte- 
grating and breaking up the rock material, 
so are the agents of soil formation at work. 
The wind and frost, rivers and glaciers all 
take part in different ways, and the result of 
their labor,—the products of this destruc- 
tion are carried by some agent, especially 
rivers, until a resting place is found. This 
may be at the bottom of tbe sea or a lake, 
where it is to be placed in layers, to finally 
raise again to the surface, or it may be ina 
valley or on a plain where it is soon to as- 
sist in bringing about life. 

Thus, ceaselessly, the great work of soil- 
building goes on. Let us study the works of 
nature, and as we study we shall first ad- 
mire, then reverence, and finally love and 
obey the Author of such a matchless uni- 
verse. 

oo o 
They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three. 
-—Lowell. 


God is in all that liberates and lifts, 
In all that humbles, sweetens, and consoles. 
— Lowell. 
Greatly begin! tho thou have time 
But for a line, be that sublime,— 
Not failure, but low aim, is crime. 
—Lowell. 


Never in custom’s oiled grooves 
The world to a higher level moves, 
But grates and grinds with friction hard 
On granite boulder and flinty shard. 
— Whittier. 
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The academy is certainly the greatest 
factor in Utah education. About two-thirds 
of the public school teachers of this state 
are students of this institution. And yet the 
the demand. 
President Brimhall is continually receiving 
Only 
afew days ago a request for six academy 


supply is not sufficient for 
calls for teachers that he cannot fill. 


teachers came from an adjoining state. It 
is noticeable, too, that there is a growing 
demand for graduates. The people are be- 
ginning to realize that a master of his pro- 
fession is none too good to mould the minds 
of their children. 

Such popularity is gratifying, the more 
so that it is established by the enviable 
The 


teachers should make every 


record of our pedavogs. going-to-be 
endeavor to 
become 


complete. the course and master 


workman. 
Oo & © 


Fifteen days ago the students met in col- 


leve hall and voted to have a_ five thousand 


dollar gymnasium. As an earnest of 


their Tntengione they decided to raise one 
thousand dollars from amone themselves. 


Of that amount about seven hundred dollars 
has been subscribed. Much credit is due the 
class committees for their efficient work in 
this regard. 

The general committee, having in charge 
the raising of four thousand dollars, is pre- 
pared to commence its work now that the 
one thousand dollars is assured. They will 
take for their motto, ‘‘Where there is a 
will, there is a way.”’ 


66 ° 
From now on until the end of the semester 
an immense amount of brain energy will be 
burnt up by seekers after truth. Let us hope 
that the results will be gratifying. 
oo 6 
It is to be deplored that students, when off 
at school, lopse their franchise, especially 
as they are the most intelligent body of 
voters in the land. However, what can’t be 
cured must be endured. 
oo © 
Under the scientific department wil! be 
found a letter from President Cluff. He re- 
lates, in a humorous way, the hardships 
which he and his noble band meet from time 
to time. We, at home, do not realize that 
the exploring expedition meets and over- 
comes gigantic difficulties for our sake. 
oo © 
The anti-Mormon spirit of the Salt Lake 
Tribune was made very apparent when it re- 
fused to accept educational notes from the 
academy, for no other reason than that it 
And yet that same 
paper draws its support largely from Mor- 
mons. We understand that the owner of 


is a chureh institution. 


the sheet is a good financier, but if he saves 
his own soul it will be the smallest thing he 
ever saved in his life. 
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Perhaps the greatest effect of academy 
training is to inspire its students to be some- 
body. Hence, we find them working for the 
top in whatsoever line they may be follow- 
ing. In the recent election each of the state 
party tickets bore the names of academy 
students, while our many representatives on 
the county tickets show the respect accorded 
them in their respective districts. 

oo 6 
Students in the Mountains. 

Saturday morning students of geology A 
came from all directions to the southeast 
eorner of the academy block. The assem- 
blage was picturesque in the extreme. Don 
B. Colton appeared resplendent in a bran- 
new pair of overalls with his feet incased in 
his brother’s shoes (Don confided to The 
White and Blue man that he preferred to 
make his own shoes last as long as they 
would). 


Edgar Reid, who evidently thought a 
geology trip and a Sunday school excursion 
the same thing, wore a linen collar and his 
Sunday clothes. Strange to relate Ida 
Farnsworth made the same mistake. 

Presently a prancing span of horses 
hitched to a three-inch Studebaker barou- 
che dashed around the corner on two 
wheels, and twenty-four shoes somehow 
found a resting place within. 

While the horses, in the steep ascent of 
Rock canyon, were sweating under the two 
hundred pounds of flesh attached to Hyrum - 
Vance’s bones, stories were related and 
phenomena observed. Presently the com- 
pany were surrounded by the fantastical 
shapes of nature. Under the inspiration of 
the moment Miss Snow commenced the ren- 


dition of that part of Thanatopsis wherein 
it says, ‘‘The hills rock-ribbed and ancient 
as the sun,’’ when she was kindly informed 
that Mr. Bryant was away off when he wrote 
those lines; that the sun was undoubtedly a 
million years older than the hills. 
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Under the direction of Prof. Hinckley the 
vagaries of nature took the form of dips, 
strikes, synclines, anticlinoriums, ete. A 
little later the twelve members of the party 
found themselves straddle of a ridge, with 
pencil and paper, drawing the opposite side 
of a mountain. 

Then on and on they journeyed, foot-sore 
and hungry. Bro. Colton took advantage 
of circumstances by remembering the prac- 
tices of his youth, and attached himself to 
tail of a horse that happened to be going in 
his direction. 

Finally, the best part of the trip took 
place. The ‘‘full dinner pails’? were emp- 
tied, and under the blue canopy of heaven 
the feast commenced. 

The first in order after dinner was an in- 
vestigation of Jesse Knight’s coal mine. 
When it was. discovered that there was only 
one match in the crowd, Miss Farnsworth 
innocently remarked to her shadow that it 
was strange that among so many boys and 
girls there was only one match among them. 


Edgar emitted a chuckle from the bottom of 
his heart. 

The candles were lighted and all were in 
readiness when 
‘‘Hach looked to sun and stream and plain, 
At what they ne’er might see again,’’ 
and: then disappeared into the mountain. 
The strata, the dip and the formation were 
studied minutely. Two seams of coal were 
noticed, each about two inches wide. The 
tunnel led in nearly 1,400 feet where the 
miners were at work. We were informed 
that they expected to find an 18-inch vein of 
coal by going about 75 feet farther. The 
students were allowed to try the drill work, 
and finally to see the way in which a blast 
was prepared. Then, retiring about 300 feet, 
they heard the loudest report of their lives. 
Every light was put out. The sun-lit world 


presented a very pleasing appearance after 
such a trip. 

The return trip then commenced, and 
every member managed to drag his weary 
self to where the wagon was leit. 
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Physics Class Try Mountain Climbing. 


On Friday Brother Baldwin’s class in 
physics A took a trip to the mountains for 
the purpose of testing and proving some 
laws. Here are a few of the difficulties they 
encountered. 


Miss Peterson said, ‘‘Oh, I’m give out,”’ 
one hundred and thirty-nine times. 


Mr. Hoyt did not have sufficient faith to 
move a small boulder. 


Mr. Boyle also distinguished himself in 
jumping. Once he fell down and great was 
the fall thereof. 


The Snow nearly melted while climbing up 
the mountain, but finally drifted to one side 
and Mr. Harris drifted too. 


Some of the teachers were hard-hearted 
and refused to excuse students who belonged 
to this small exploring expedition. 


The 1904 party was given that night and 
Mr. Jensen was fearful lest he should not 
get home in time to shave before going to 
said party. 


Mr. Boyle shot three holes thru Mr. 
Peterson’s hat. Poor Mr. Peterson! 


Edgar was pensive, due to two causes— 
vaccination and the absence of a ‘‘dear”’ 
friend. 


The most important lesson learned was 
that climbing mountains makes people tired, 
and that not all were able to endure to the 
end. 


Mr. Secrist and Miss Finlayson could not 
climb to the top or part with the alcohol 
lamp, so we had to boil water over a cedar 
fire, minus the flame. 


The air was so full of poetry and song 
that the barometer registered nine centi- 
metres more than we “expected. We con- 
cluded that it is atmospheric pressure which 
makes our memory so poor in school. 


Nellie, with the courage and daring of a 
Scot, climbed the mountain peaks, and but 
for the timely and mighty hand of Mr. Wil- 
son there would have been a serious Scho- 
field disaster about fifty feet below. 


oo 6 
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{ LOCALS. 


nN We 
‘Cececacececceee® 


_ The 1903s are not used to going to parties 
judging from the way they acted after Hal- 
loween. 


Bro. Duffin, president of the South West- 
ern States mission, and a former student of 
the academy, gave us avery good talk a 
few days ago. 


The class of 1906 held a special meeting to 
discuss the proposition of building a gym- 
nasium, it was voted for unanimously, and 
with the support of the largest class in 
school it must be a success. 


The 1903 house party was a perfect suc- 
cess. Prof. Lund and Librarian Cope told 
of seeing real, genuine ghosts. The supper 
was a wonder, and the parlor games were of 
the latest up-to-date style, while nothing 
needs to be said of the fortune-telling and 
ghost stories that made the girls change 
seats, get close together and sometimes 
throw up their hands and seream. 


Many of the students who left school on 
account of small-pox scare have returned. 


Prof. N——. ‘‘Change the sentence, ‘give 
me a little pie.’’’ Student. ‘‘Give me a 
whole big pie.’’ 


The question is: who was the most sur- 
prised to hear the academy brass band out 
on the campus, filling the air with classic 
music? ‘ 


Saturday night in literary the oratory 
class debated the question, ‘‘Resolved that 
the new woman is a factor for good in 
civilization.’’ The negative side came off 
with all the honors of victory. 


The other morning two pictures of the in- 
terior of college hall were taken while the 
students were assembled for devotional ex- 
ercises. Inthe one can be seen only the 
backs of the students, as the faculty are the 
only ones who face the music. But in the 
other can be seen not only the wise faces of 
the professors but the stares, smiles, grins, 
expressions of sadness, gladness, indiffer- 
ence, and sometimes astonishment of the 
students. 
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It is astonishing what military discipline 
the academy boys are displaying. One 
might not think it so remar kable “if there 
were a general on the scene giving the or- 
ders, but on the other hand this is what one 
sees: Domestic meeting out. The male army 
make a rush for the nall. An observer And here the morning comes, 
would judge a general had given these eom- She floats without a sail: 
mands: Professor in algebra, and English too, 


I do not need to study, 

I’m as witty as a bard, 

But here examination comes, 

We hear a different tune, 

We couldn’t get a thought from her 
If we used a dusting broom, 


Every man to his post! line up! 
Forward the gent brigade, 
Each man grab his maid, 

Ah! boys be not afraid. 

But some one has blundered, 
She did not make reply, 

She did not reason why, 

That he got fired so high, 
Someone has wondered, 

The maids, this resolve is theirs, 
No coupling on the stairs, 

For any boy who cares, 

Will eall at her home. 
Darkness now is coming on, 
My day’s work is nearly done, 
I must go out and get a girl, 
And try and have some fun. 
English is very easy, 

Algebra is not hard, 


Gave her the card ‘‘fail.’’ 


The academy still abounds in pleasures. 
We may now wander over the Hills, thru 
the Green Woods to the Waters, and there 
with our Hooks and Bates, Fish, for a 
Minnie. 


‘“Without the bitter we could not ap- 
preciate the sweet.’’ This can be applied 
to the physics class who went to the mount- 
ain for a pleasure trip. It seems that Mr. 
Jenson could not keep his equilibrium, as 
he slipped from a rock, made a few unique 
gestures which made a rent in his trousers, 
whereupon he made some remarks more or 
less pertinent to the existing conditions, and 
for that, or some more delicate reason, was 
everlastingly determined to be the last one 
home. 
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Miss B——g should be more careful with 
those happy little notes she has written in 
German, as there may be other students who 
are studying that delightsome language. 


The classes in science have a new lot of 
material to work with. Besides many speci- 
mens of rock and winerals, they have some 
from the animal kingdom, as birds, doves, 
rats, and even a large rattlesnake, which 
has had nothing to eat since May the first. 


The basket poles, in silence stand, 
Until afternoon, 
Then out steps the bloomer band, 
And ery, ‘‘boys give us room.’’ 
Soon basket-ball is in a heat, 
_ And so are all the girls; 
They don’t look quite so neat and sweet, 
When they pull'each other’s curls: 
But they jump and scream, 
And throw the ball 
And cuff each other’s ears. 
Now boys wake up and look around 
And get a wife for future years, 
But be careful not to make too many saucy 
cracks, 
For if you do, like this game too, 
You’ll get it where the chicken gol the ax. 


If there are small-pox, there must be large 
ones, then to what class does our Boyle be- 
long (class of 1903 someone said). 


Francis Kirkham is now teaching theology 
in the ladies’ missionary class. That is the 
reason he looks so worried and wrinkled the 
last week or two. 


One of our students from drawing class, 
after being complimented on his work, told 
the story of drawing a rabbit so natural, 
on a bald man’s head, that it looked just 
like a (hair) hare. 


A very interesting program was rendered 
at a recent meeting of the class of 1905. The 
recitation by Miss Maiben and the song by 
Mr. Edwards were favorably received and 
heartily applauded. Mr. O. W. Jarvis, our 
class speaker, of whom we are justly proud, 
spoke in his characteristic patriotic man- 
ner, voicing the sentiments and purpose of 
the class in a few well chosen words. Miss 
Gee created a great deal of merriment by 
her very witty sketches of several of the 
class members. After the regular program 
the constitution was read and signed amid 
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WEST 
CENTER ST. 
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Prof. Lund told the students not to ‘‘ blow 
on’’ each other while taking breathing ex- 
ercise, but to wait for sport “day. 


Judging from appearances Mr. Bounds has 
been caught in a Webb(web). Mr. Feather- 
stone seemsj,very cool headed, he has Snow 
on his brain. 


Prof. Horne reports that more students 
are applying for higher mathematies this 
year than ever before. The classes in ecal- 
culus and mechanics are esnecialiy large, 

Morning after election. Prof. L—. 
“What shall we sing in devotional this 
morning?’’ Chorister. ‘‘I do not know, 
shall I take the psalmodies? a Prot: 12 
‘*Yes, we will sing ‘Praise God from whom 
all Blessings Flow.’ 


One of the most interesting classes in 
school is the class in Spanish taught by Mr. 
Maleolm Little. Every Friday the E nglish 
language is entirely discarded and the con- 
versation and lessons carried on entirely in 
the foreign language. Mr. Little is a ver vy 
efficient teacher, and the students are mani- 
festing a erat deal of interest in this eS eS 


Albert ‘Manwaring, 
THE BARBER. 


For an easy Shave and Artistic Hair Cut Call 
on hini. 


(PROVOCITY, CULAR 


DD DD. AOUT Z; 
ATTORNEY. 
Union Block, PROVO, UTAH. 


Missionary ball players were very scarce 
after meeting their Waterloo at the hands 
of the commercials last Saturday. It is 
evident that Prof. N—— will need to give 
his missionary boys more physical culture 
if they are to compete with the money mak- 
ers of the school. The commercials throw 
the gauntlet at every class. 


A little innocent cat came quietly into one 
of the church history classes. It came to 
make friends with a member of the class. 
This student, fatherly like, picked it up and 
put it into his coat pocket. The cat didn’t ap- 
preciate the favor and crawled out onto his 
lap. The young man sympathetically placed 
it on the shoulder of a girl just in front of 
him. The little mouse catcher ‘‘rubbered ”’ 
his neck to whisper into her ear his tale of 
love with his catly voice. She immediately 
became very vexed and laid a firm hand on 
his little tail and gave the law of gravity 
full control, and down went his little head 
on the hard floor. All he would do for the 
next five minutes was sing, ‘‘Mother only 
let me bring my clothes back home.’’ Prof. 
Andelin asked’ Mr. H—— to act as hearse, 
and accordingly the cat was taken from the 
room. 


REED SMOOT. W. K. SPAFFORD. 


Smoot & Spafford 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL 


UTAH GO 


FFICE;: YARD, 
Provo Com-and J ety 1h -Blike Ns 


U. P. Depot.. 
TELEPHONE 7. 


Savings Bank. eS 
TELEPHONE J7. 
Provo, Utah 


WE HAVE 
A Complete Line of Dress Goods, Notions, Shoes, 


Ladies’ and Gents. 


Furnishing Goods. 


ie 


CALL qptiend a — 


ee | Door North Bank Corner. 
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Elder Thomas Warnick, of Monroe, a re- 
turned missionary and a former student of 
the academy, visited the school Tuesday. 


Elders Motensen and Richens, of Colonia 
Diaz, Mex., recently returned from the 
Southern States mission, were visitors at 
the academy last week. Mrs. Richens was 
accompaning her husband. 
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NOTICE TO COLLEGIATE 
STUDENTS. 


; PLEASE HANDLE YOUR FEET GENTLY : 
WHEN PASSING THRU ROOM D. 


The above notice was tacked on the en- 
trance door. Evidently the freshman stu- 
dents have difficulty in concentrating their 
attention. However, their trouble is ended. 
The next morning after the sign appeared 
a strip of bran-new matting covered the 
much-traveled way. The college students 
manifest their approbation by passing 
back and forth as often as possible. 


Somebody wants to know what Prof. 
N— and Miss F——n were doing down to 
the ‘‘merry-go-round ’’ last night. 


Following are the amounts given to the 
gymnasium fund by the respective classes. 
At present 1902 is way ahead per capita: 
Sub-freshman, $63.50; missionary, $57; 1906, 
$105.50; 1905, $84; 1904, $62; commercial col- 
lege, $100; 1903, $85; 1902, $52.50; making a 
grand total of $609.50. 


The missionary class is able to make 
some valuable additions to the curiosity 
shop of the academy. Besides the Hill and 
Wood, we have a Reid and a Haycock; also 
a Webb, Hawkes, Fish, and a Ford, but as 
yet we have no River. One important thing 
is our Beard, which proves the manliness 
of the class; indeed, we believe ours is the 
most manly class of the school. Altho all 
the missionaries are good natured, yet we 
have one particularly Jolly fellow Wehave 
a Russel and a Pace, and no one who saw 
the races on Founder’s day will dispute it. 
Among our workers are Mason, Glazier, 
Smith, Wright, and Workman, also Walker. 
Besides all these we have a Park, and can 
boast of a real King and Duke. 


RALPH ARCHBOLD. GEO. H. DONE, 


Done & Arehbold, 
GUN & LOCKSMITHS. 
UMBRELLA REPAIRING. 
EXPERT BICYCLE MECHANICS. 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED, 
OPPOSITE PASSEY & CO’S. 


Centre St., Provo City, Utah. 


Main Building Opened 1899. 
Annex Opened 1900. 
Don Porter. 
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SALT LAKE CITY’S 
NEW HOTEL. 


(Made to Students on 


GATES & SNOW 
FURNITURE CO, 


PAlbAGE BARBER SHOP, 
FRANK KNOWLDEN, Prop. 


Soeeial Peiezs! 


OPPOSITE R, A. BARNEY’S, PROVO, UTAH. 
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Excelsior Livery, Feed and Transfer Stables, 


W. T. HAWKBY, Proprietor. 


ISt. Opp. Opera House, PROVO, UTAH. 
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The missionary class must have skates on 
their voices judging from the way they slide 
them into all parts of the academy. 


Apostle Heber J. Grant delivered a very 
excellent lecture Wednesday night before 
the Parents’ class. This course of lectures 
is the first of its kind in the state, and re- 
flects much credit on those having the mat- 
ter in charge. 


A 1904 class party was givenin room F 
last Friday evening. Among the honored 
visitors were Mr. and Mrs. McKinley, Mr. 
and Mrs. Roosevelt, Mr. and Mrs. Heber M. 
Wells and others (?). A number of the 
faculty were also present. The party was 
entertained in room F for an hour anda 
half, when as many as could be accommo- 
dated at one time retired to room H for re- 
freshments. Luncheon over, all returned to 
room F where an excellent program was 
rendered, exhibiting the talent of class 
members. Perhaps the most interesting 
number was an original class poem, suited 
to the music of ‘‘ The Old Kentucky Home,’’ 
rendered in pathetic and romantic style by 
the female quartette. The class may well be 
proud of its many talented singers. 


Never form a conclusion till you have 
heard both sides of a thing, except in the 
case of a bass drum. . 


Mrs. Emma J. MeVicker, of Salt Lake 
City, visited the academy and gave the 
students a very good talk. Mrs. MeVicker 
was recently appointed state superintendent 
of schools, to fill the place of the late Dr. 
Park. 


The lady missionary class is doing excel- 
lent work under the direction of Bro. Kirk- 
ham. He said, ‘‘Daily I strive to keep an 
increasing spirit of unity and love in the 
class,” and the girls are doing fine, except 
they will insist on quoting Book of Mormon 
sayings from the first book of Genesis. 


The following offices are now open in the 
commercial department and ready to do 
business: Second National Bank, Whole- 
sale House, Denver Commission House, 
Merchants’ Exchange. The Railroad and 
the Insurance offices will be opened as soon 
as they are needed. Besides these offices 
there is the College National Bank which 
attends to all banking business for. the 
budget students. 


McCoard Bros. 


Leave Orders for all kinds of Drayage ‘t 
FRESHWATER'S HARDWARE STORE, 
Wo. 8S. PRATT, DRAYMAN. 
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Groceries and Students’ Supplies, 
OPPOSITE ACADEMY. 


WM. fi. FRESHWATER, 


HARDWARE, 
SPORTING GOODS. 


ROCERIES. 
WH. GRAY & CO 


CARRY A FULL LINE OF 


Staple School Supplies. Will Order Books 


on Short Notice, 


Toilet Articles, Perfumery, 
Crockery, Glassware. 


A GREAT VARIETY OF THE NOTIONS 
YOU WANT. 


ae Nei’ THE WHITH AND BLUE. 


Prof. Lund, giving breathing exercise.— 
‘All students must be expansionists. ”’ 


A choice between two alternatives: either 
buss doors must be made wider, or Prof. 
Lund will have to walk from the depot. 


Recently a $5 gold piece was donated to 
the 1902 library fund by Miss Angie Webb 
of Lehi. That’s what we term class pa- 
triotism. 


Mrs. Anna K. Craig, formerly teacher of 
the academy kindergarten, has made a do- 
nation to the library of twenty-seven 
volumes treating on pedagogy. 


The domestic economy girls say that their 
fancy pancakes are the greatest success of 
the season. No wonder the halls of the acad- 
emy are filled with such palate tickling 
odors. Girls don’t be selfish. 


The geology students are becoming very 
good in observation. A few mornings ago 
one of them came in the class room to test 
a piece of white flint she had picked up in 
front of a grocery store. It proved to be a 
piece of frozen turnip. 


Mr. ——, we didn’t catch his name, was 
visiting the academy Thursday. 


The course in Practical Work has now 
commenced in the commercial department. 


There are now two hundred and forty 
students studying music at the academy. Is 
it not safe to predict where the future artists 
will come? 


The problems of life evidently weigh 
heavily on the mind of O. W. Jarvis. The 
other morning he discovered, to his chagrin, 
that he had come to school minus both col- 
lar and tie. 


Prof. Hickman was absent from school 
last week, owing to the death of his wife. 
Mrs. Hickman died Friday evening, Novem- 
ber 2nd, and the funeral was held the foi. 
lowing Tuesday. The school was dismissea 
to permit the students to attend the services. 
THE WHITE AND BLUE, in behalf of the 
school, offers its condolence. 
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S. Wd. SHARP, 
LIVERY, FEED AND SALE STABLE, { 


FIRST=CLASS HACKS & CARRIAGES. 
Cor. Land Centre Sts. PROVO, UTAH. 


STUDENTS, CALL ON —~~~~~——ensummrm, 


SUNBEAM STUDIO, 


and Have Your Pictures Taken. 


2 DOORS SOUTH POST OFFICE, PROVO. UTAH. 


OUR MOTTO, 
The same Goods for less 
Money and better Goods 


rant 


| 


PLE 


VOL Ee): 


Any Clothier in the State. § 
Give us a Trial. 


S\GHW AB, 
| The One-Price Clothier, ‘ef 


| } Sawvey’s Store, Opp. Postoffice 


forthe sanve noney than § | 


GEOL DUOUUULOULY (YOUU OWE UU bE ENE 
WHEN IN NEED OF A HACK OR YOUR BAG- $ 
GAGE TRANSFERRED. LEAVE YOUR 
ORDERS AT PROVO BOOK AND 
STATIONERY CO., OR RING UP 


J. B McCAUSLIN & SON, 
‘PHONE NO, 28,-4 RINGS. PROVO.UTAH. 
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NOTICE, STODENTS! 
For Coal, Trunks & Drayage Call on 


HARRY BOSHARD, 


P, A. ANSON, 


8 
: 
Fashionable Merchant Tailor, Cleanse § 
ing & Repairing. 

J ST., BET, POSTOFFICE & KNIGHT BLOCK, 
PROVO, UTAH. q 
: 
p 
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H. G. BLUMENTHAL, 


4 MANUPACTURER OF 
Architectural Sheet Metal Work, Metalic Sky 
8 Lights, Heavy Sheet Iron Work. Heat- 
ing and Ventilating of Buildings. 
PROVO, « # UTAH. 


ELEVATED ED RDN THREE ROTHER! CNET « % 


